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THE COMPOSER’S “GHOST.” 


“You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor,” 
need not quake at the sight of the above title. Christmas is 
still far enough away for the most nervous reader of The 
Musical World to be reassured. We are as far from wishing 
to narrate blood-curdling though apocryphal tales of re- 
appearances of Bach or Beethoven as we are from seeking 
admission into the ranks of the Society for Psychical Research. 
The “ghost” of which we would speak is no airy phantom, 
but a being of flesh and blood, closely analogous té a certain 
spectre whose custom of haunting the atcliers of the sculptors 
was revealed to public view in one of the most absorbing 
causes célebres of recent years. According to these revelations, 
it would seem that the modern sculptor usually confines him- 
self to the imaginative part of his task ; it is his to find the 
artistic motive of the design, and to receive the honorarium, 
while the real work is done for wages closely resembling those 


of an ordinary day labourer, by an unimaginative subordinate, | 


who, for some reason or other, is called a “ghost,” apparently 
because he works without appearing, while the ghost properly 
so called appears without doing anything to support himself, 
either materially or metaphorically; from which it would 
seem that the principle of /ucus a non lucendo is of wider 
application than most people are apt to imagine. 

That there existed in the world of music a creature nearly 
akin to these ghosts, who, to borrow the glowingly alliterative 
phrase of the advertisement, “ come as a boon and a blessing 
to” sculptors, was all but unknown, and his existence might have 












































remained unsuspected, but for the casual perusal of a modest | 


paragraph in an obscure corner of a theatre programme. 
From this it appears that there is now resident in London a 
person who undertakes to arrange, harmonize, and prepare 
for publication, the musical compositions of professional and 
amateur geniuses who have not the leisure or the application 
to master so much of the rudiments of harmony as would 
enable them to face the publisher alone. Various ways in 


which the usefulness of this individual may be exerted imme. | 
diately suggest themselves. We all know how very easy it is | 


to write a hymn-tune, for instance, or to set a favourite poem 
to music more or less reminiscent of a popular ballad ; and 
who has not experienced the difficulty of the task when the 
exclusion of consecutive fifths from the accompaniment has to 
be attempted? It is true that a few lessons in the elements of 
harmony, or even the careful perusal of one of the many 
primers on the subject, would materially assist matters ; but 
how much simpler is it to send one’s effusion to a “ghost” 
and to receive it again in the guise of a finished composition, 
all correctly harmonized! To take another instance. A waltz- 
tcne, original or remembered—it does not much matter which — 
occurs to a young lady; she feels equal to the task of supplying it 
with the conventional accompaniment, but aspires to the honour 
of having it performed at the county ball ; knowing as little of 
the requirements and limitations of the cornet-a-pistons as 
she does of algebra, she is naturally at a loss to arrange it 
for the ball-room band ; how great should be her gratitude to 
the advertisement of which we speak! Or an aspirant to still 
higher honours, with an eye to the easiest of modern high- 
roads to fortune, ventures to write a “ comic opera,” and actually 
completes the pianoforte score. He has observed that the 
compass of the prima donna’s voice is just about an octave 
from G to G, that the comic bass has lost all his voice kut two 
notes, and that the tenor has six notes in the middle register, 
together with an isolated high note quite unconnected with 
them, which high note has to be especially written for; he 
has considered and remembered all these limitations, but at 
the thought of scoring his work for the orchestra his courage fails 
him, He conscientiously attempts to learn orchestration, but 
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the sight of the alto clef fills him with a vague terror, and the 
effort of realizing the system of transposition which obtains in 
writing tor the B flat clarionet drives him intoa fit. Shall he 
be daunted, and a work that would have set the town ringing 
be laid on the shelf? Perish the thought! Let him take a 
cab, and, opera in hand, seek the gloom of Styx Villa, Tar- 
tarus Gardens, N.W., and there confide in a friendly shade ; 
in other words, let him look for the advertisement that we 
have found, and be happy in its discovery. We withhold the 
veritable address of the advertising “ ghost,” since a visit to 
the Haymarket Theatre, where it is to be found, will be amply 
repaid by an admirable performance of an interesting play. 

That there are some small disadvantages attending the em- 
ployment of such a person as the composer’s “ghost” it 
would be useless to deny. As in the case of that American 
machine, into which are driven a flock of sheep to be con- 
verted in the brief space of half an hour into legs of mutton 
and fancy waistcoats, the latter products are apt to be of one 
pattern, cut, and size, so, it is to be feared, will the com- 
positions of various employers of the “ghost” be found to 
resemble one another to a degree quite unexpected by his 
patrons. All that even the most conscientious ghost can do is to 
sink his own individuality, and treat all works sent to him with 
equally unimpeachable harmonies. He cannot be expected to 
provide for each patron an individual style, and preserve it for 
his own exclusive use, as a bootmaker keeps a last for each 
customer. And again, what guarantee is given that the har- 
monies will always be without reproach ?. A ghost who should 
hold unorthodox views concerning the root of the major seven- 
teenth would inevitably plunge his too confiding customers 
into a sea of adverse criticism, and the unfortunate “ com- 
poser” would be condemned for breaking laws of whose 
existence he had never dreamt. We cannot help thinking 
that young composers will do well to try harmonizing their 
own works, and not venture on publication until they have 
mastered the rudiments of the science which at present proves 
too puzzling for their intellects. 

But to speak in sober sadness, is not the existence of such 
a profession as that of the composer’s ghost what theologians 
call a “sign of the times”? At first sight it may seem that 
the art must be in a deplorable condition when such support 
as this has to be given to young composers, but we are in- 
clined to take it rather as a satisfactory symptom than other- 
wise ; for it isa proof of the immense interest taken in music, 
that so many aspirants should be found as to make it worth 
while for the ghost to set up in business. It argues, it is 
true, infinite conceit and ignorance of music on the part of the 
ghost’s employers, who probably imagine their effusions to be 
of value to the world ; but does not the very desire of becoming 
a successful composer show that the tyro has at least respect 
for the art of which he is so grossly ignorant? Besides, the 
existence of shams may generally be considered as proving 
the extent of the demand for the genuine thing ; so the 
“esthetic” craze was contemporaneous with a very real 
artistic renaissance, and so, we trust, may the composer’s 
“ghost” betoken real musical progress. 


SOME REMARKS ON WELSH MUSIC.* 
By ARTHUR L, SALMON. 


| THOSE who take the trouble to wade through the annals of 


ancient musical learning will usually find more to amuse than 
to instruct them. They will be surprised at the little definite 


* We print the above remarks with fear and trembling, leaving the entire 
responsibility for the facts stated, and for the opinions expressed to the writer, and 
knowing well that some of these opinions and facts will rouse the ire of every 
bard within the confines of the Principality. Ghost of Taliesin, if still thou 
hauntest these earthly glades, and if still the fame of thy country is dear to thy 
soul, let thy vengeful wraith visit the dreams of the author and not the editor ! 
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knowledge that can be gleaned in this way. And especially 
is this the case with regard to old Welsh literature, — There is a 
vast array of seeming evidence, a fine litter of ancient manu- 
scripts, and a string of names barbarous enough to choke one 
in the utterance. But, after all, there is nothing very conclusive. 
It is like the tale of the coach, which raised a fearful amount 
of dust and blinded men’s eyes, but was nevertheless empty. 
Not that we do not fird anything reliable in our researches: 
but truth is so evidently blended with fiction, and history 
with mysticism, that it is very difficult for any but the genuine 
antiquary to arrive ata satisfactory conclusion. And the genu- 
ine antiquary himself is often more mystified than enlightened. 

Welsh writers would have us believe that their bards 
were all masters of harmony, counterpoint, and canonical 
imitation ; and this too in an uncivilized and warlike age. 
But though very difficult to prove them right, it is more diffi- 
cult to prove them wrong. We can certainly turn to those 
old compositions, which are preserved as relics of a departed 
glory, and attempt to fathom the truth of the asseveration. If 
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we do so, we shall find plenty of antiquity, so far as antiquity | 


consists in simple rugged melodies, with little or no harmonic 
structure. But we came to find more than this. We hoped 
to meet with counterpoint, part-writing, or at any rate musical 
merit. Yet, with the exception of a few tuncs such as the 
“Men of Harlech,” and “Ar hyd y nos,” there is very little 
that is striking, or even pleasing, about the melodies ; while 
of all the tunes preserved in Edward Jones's collection, only 
one shows any signs of canonical imitation, and this is in the 
simplest style. Perhaps this may be accounted for by what Jones 
says in prefacing these tunes: that the discontinuance of the 
Eisteddfodau had caused the “original harmony of these ruins 
of genius” to be forgotten or mutilated. Be that as it may, 
“ruins” many of them certainly are at present; at least, in 
comparison with what we are told to expect of them. But if, 
as a whole, these melodies are disappointing, there are notable 
exceptions. One Welsh Ground has been imitated by Purcell 
in a catch ; and another tune (a favourite of Henry V. in his 
madcap days) is introduced in the Beggar's Opera. Handel 
has also borrowed one air in his Aczs and Galatea ; and some 
of the other tunes are very bold and martial. One little 
melody, the Welsh nurse's lullaby, is pleasing and pathetic in 
its utter simplicity. 

There has been a glamour around Welsh literature gene- 
rally, which may have deceived people. But if the study of 
bardic records be perplexing and unprofitable, except to the 
initiated, it is none the less curious and amusing. Without 
troubling to enquire closely into every particular, let us accept 
what is told us in good faith; and then see how much wiser we 
shall become. For example, take the following list of qualifica- 
tions for a singer, from the laws gathered by Gryffith ap Cynan, 
about the year 1100. “A singer,” it is said, “should know 
how to tune a harp, or crwth, and to play several essays and 
embellishments, two preludes, a czv/zem (a picce of music with 
words), a caniad (or tune), and the thirteen principal tunes, 
with all their sharps and flats. He should understand like- 
wise the thirteen principal styles of expression,’ &c. What 
does all this mean? Were these requirements difficult to 
fulfil, or not? It is more than one can venture to say. 

But there are things more perplexing than this. What 
head or tail can be made of the following delightful speci- 
mens of vagueness and mysticism? They occur in the list of 
twenty-four poetic metres which every musician had to master. 
“Unirythm direct,” “Multirythm pentamctric,” “Meltic,” 
“Long Brunt,” “ Short chain,” “ Uncursive, with a little tail,” 


&c, What meaning there may be under these titles we can- 
not tell. They do not sound inviting to modern ears. 


In another old Welsh MS. the five principal musical keys 


are spoken of as the low key, or C ; the sharp key, or A ; the | truth, 


| and rough and untutored as its professors. 


| Avalonia (Glastonbury), Salisbury, and Bangor. 
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oblique flat key, or F ; the key whose third is flat” (similar 
to C minor with the sixth and leading note always raised), and 
“the mixed or minor key.”. 

It is curious to notice the old laws, enforcing respect to 
the primitive professors of music. He who injured a bard 
was fined six cows and 122 pence. He who murdered one 
paid a penalty of 126 cows. The chief bard, or Laureate, was 
presented by the king with a harp and a whalebone chess- 
board ; while the queen gave him a golden chain. His lands 
were given to him free ; and, by the exercise of his profession, 
he had the means of obtaining many favours. If he wished to 
get a benefit from the king, he performed one of his own com- 
positions ; if from a nobleman, he performed three. But if he 
desired a boon from a plebeian, he must sing till he got him to 
sleep; which may not always have taken long, for a poet 
reciting his own productions has often a wonderfully soporific 
power. One of the the bardic duties was also to carve at the 
royal wedding feasts. 

There is no doubt that music and poetry were much 
respected by the old Welsh, from time immemorial ; as they 
usually are in rude stages of society. But it is always a music 
and a poetry springing from the state of things then existing, 
There may have 
been true musicians among the bards, though it is more prob- 
able that the greater number earncd their welcomes more in 
their character of story-tellers and historians, than by the 
charms of their music. From what we read of the fees paid 
to these bards, it seems that they had the means of making 
tolerable fortunes; but Taliesin, who certainly ought to have 
known, speaks of them as not worth a halfpenny, though their 
songs, he says, were none the worse for that. Poets and 
muscians have certainly too often been impecunious. The 
travelling minstrel, however, had little need of property, for 
wherever he went he found a welcome. In those times, 
however humbly fulfilled, his vocation was an important one, 
and one whose duties are now separately performed by the poct, 
musician, historian, novelist, and the newspaper. It is also 
certain that the bard’s profession was by no means scorned 
by great and eminent men. King Arthur himself is re- 
puted to have been a minstrel; and our Saxon Alfred, 
who is said to have founded the first musical professorship 
at Oxford, was a skilled harpist. Another Saxon also, St. 
Dunstan, is stated to have been a good musician, playing the 
organ and the harp; but he is usually supposed to have used 
more summary means for repelling the devil than the “ministry 
of swect sounds.” 

There is one circumstance mentioned it; an old MS. of the 
6th or 7th century that deserves mention here. It is given in 
a sclection of those triads, or poctical triplets, which were so 


| popular in Walesfrom the Druidical times downwards, and which 


are probably genuine. This old Triad states that there were at 
that time “ three perpetual choirs” in Britain, where the wor- 
ship of God was carried on night and day. These were at 
In each of 
these were maintained 2,400 religious persons, 200 of whom 
were always in the choir, singing and praising God. It is very 
impressive to think of this, and certainly the tradition 1s 
curious enough to merit enquiry, for we can hardly accept it 
only on the authority of the old Triad. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that there is much 
curious matter to be met with in exploring these old records ; 
and though the result may not be satisfactory so far as 
definite knowledge is concerned, the amusement and interest 
obtained are very considerable. We at least gain some fresh 
insight into national customs and characters ; and when we 
consider how much of conjecture there is in old history, we 
cannot complain if all that the bards tell us is not Scripture 
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_ as the groundwork of the elaborate finale, are the only numbers that 


‘Reviews. 


WIDOR’S OPERA, “ MAITRE AMBROS.” 


A few weeks ago we gave a short account of the plot of M. 
Widor’s new opera, at the time of its production in Paris (see | 
The Musical World for May 15, p. 317). Since then we have 
received the pianoforte score of the work, the mere perusal of which 
is enough to explain the great success achieved at the Opera Comique. 
The composer’s musical ability has for some time been beyond 
question ; his productions have attracted the attention of all earnest 
musicians by their originality as well as by their purely artistic aim. 
But neither the interest of his organ compositions, the beauty of his 
songs, nor the success of his ballet, Za Korrigane, made it a 
matter of certainty that he possessed the requisite amount of dramatic | 
power for the execution of an opera. It is eminently satisfactory to | 
find that the test of theatrical performance has proved AZaitre Ambros 
to be thoroughly dramatic as well as beautiful from the purely musical 
point of view. In these days, when the French school of composers 
seem to have too frequently abandoned solidity of construction and | 
melodious beauty, in favour of the sensuous delights of orchestration, | 
it is pleasant to find a composer who is not afraid of a broad stream | 
of melody, and in whose work carefulness of construction has not | 

| 
| 


been sacrificed to stage effect. At the first bars of the overture the | 
hearer’s attention is arrested, and the interest is kept up throughout 
the four acts. The libretto is admirable, the composer having been 
fortunate enough to secure the services of M. Coppée for one of his 
collaborators. A brief sketch of the plot was given in the article 
above alluded to, so that we need not recapitulate it here. 
The overture sets out in E minor, and is built on a subject of two 
bars long, which is used as a ground bass and treated with very great | 
skill. ‘Those who are not contented until they can discover “leading | 
motives ” in every modern opera, will be happy in finding this subject 
used many times in the course of the work, whenever the critical 
condition of Amsterdam, besieged by William II. of Orange, comes 
into consideration. ‘Lhe enunciation of a broad melody in B major, 
which, if it is not a real old Dutch tune, is quite the best imitation 
of an old tune we have ever seen, follows this section, and is suc- 
ceeded by a passage of thoroughly modern type, in which the same 
class of hearers may discover a representation of Ambros himself. 
The overture, or rather prelude, leads directly to the first chorus, 
sung by the officers of the civic guard, in the house of Ambros, 
to the tune we have already mentioned with suspicion as to its origin. 
This same tune forms the close and climax of the scene, after some 
necessary dialogue—musical, not spoken—has taken place ; 1t 1s fol- 
lowed by a chorus of sailor-boys behind the scenes, the purpose of 
which seems to be to introduce the heroine. The chorus is suggestive 
of one or two passages in the lying Dutchman, while its predominant 
harmony is that of the peculiar augmented fifth which characterizes 
the “Walkiirenritt”; in like manner the vocal prelude to the fol- 
lowing soprano song has a distinct resemblance to the opening of the 
lirst act of Zristan und Isolde. Both chorus and song are delightful, 
and no charge of plagiarism need even be hinted at ; but the fact is 
that the resemblance cannot fail to strike anyone who knows his 
Wagner, This is the only passage in the whole work in which any | 
similarity of this kind can be pointed out. A very graceful duet 
between Nella and Ambros is followed by the scene in which 
Hendrick declares his love for Nella, and entreats Ambros to 
intercede for him. This request opens the eyes of Ambros | 
to the fact that he himself has lost his heart to his ward, 
and that he is bound in honour to repress his hopes. His 
soliloquy at this point is of very great beauty, and is, more- 
over, exceedingly effective. Nella and Hendrick return at this 
juncture and the former puts her fate entirely in her guardian’s 
hands, being of course entirely ignorant of his feelings for her. A | 
beautifully written ensemble in B flat occupies the remainder of the 
lirst scene ; the latter part of the act is taken up with the ceremony 
of presenting the flag to the regiments that are to engage the besieging 
umy, A prayer sung by soprano chorus behind the scenes and 
aving a suitably archaic and ecclesiastical character, together with 





1 invocation to liberty given out by Ambros and serving ultimately | 


| that has preceded it, either in interest or sustained power. 


call for notice in this scene. 

The prelude to Act II. is constructed on the subject of the trio 
in the first scene, and throughout Nella’s song this theme is pro- 
minent. In the subsequent duet of Nella and Ambros, in which the 


| girl’s love for her guardian escapes her unawares, the theme of the 
former duet between the same characters is again used, but treated in 


an entirely different manner. The discovery of the lovers by 
Hendrick is followed by yet another duet for the two male characters, 
in the course of which Ambros forms the heroic resolution of alien- 
ating Nella’s affection from himself by means of feigned drunkenness. 
This number, with which the act concludes, is exceedingly dramatic, 
and the device of bringing 1n the refrain of Nella’s first song quite at 
the end is very effective. 

The scene of the Kermesse, with which the third act begins, is 
chosen by Ambros for the execution of his generous fraud, and by 
some malcontents among the soldiers for incitement of the people to 
sedition. The dances at the beginning, and the elaborate choruses 
which succeed them, are treated with remarkable power. The 
extremely difficult scene in which Ambros tries to disgust Nella by 
his ribald song, and the ensemble which follows, are finely conceived 
and admirably executed. There are no separate numbers to which 


| particular attention need be directed, in this Act, if we except the 
| march of the “ Ronde de nuit,” which is connected with the Dutch 


tune of the first Act. 

This march serves for the groundwork of the prelude to Act IV., 
in which the first theme of the overture plays an important part. A 
chorus of soldiers, and a not very interesting tenor song for Hendrick, 
precede the entry of Nella, who has come to the mill which the mal- 
contents have determined to deliver up to the besiegers ; she has 
come to warn Hendrick of the danger, and, being convinced of the 
unworthiness of Ambros, promises her hand to the deliverer of her 
country. The scene between these two is no whit behind anything 
They are 
interrupted by the ringleader of the malcontents, who asserts that he 
has already delivered up the town. An impassioned scene, in which 
the soprano part is most prominent, rising in fervent supplication to 
heaven, leads to the entrance of Ambros, who is just in time to set 
matters right, and, as a consequence, to obtain the hand of his ward. 
During the invocation to freedom, which is given out by the three solo 
voices, the malcontents change sides and embrace the cause of 
loyalty ; the dyke is immediately opened, and the city is thereby 
saved. The reconciliation between Ambros and Nella is left to the 
imagination ; the only hint of it in the action is such as is afforded in 
the final tableau, where they stand side by side. ‘The “ Dutch” tune 
is heard once more as the curtain falls. 


STORIES OF THE OPERA.* 

It will make certain persons feel old when they realize the fact 
that they are living in a generation, many of the younger members 
of which will be likely to make acquaintance for the first time with 
the plots of some of the once familiar Italian operas, by referring to 
magazine tales founded upon them. Several of the operas, included 
in the present collection, such as Zucresta Borgia and Sonnambula, 
still find a place from time to time, though at ever more rarely 
recurring intervals, upon the modern stage. It is none the less true 
that there are now-a-days not a few readers to whom the incidents of 


| Norma, and in a less degree those of William Tell and Masaniello, 


will have all the interest of novelty. For such, this reprint of “Stories 
of the Opera,” originally published in “ Pitman’s Musical Monthly,” 
will be a welcome substitute for the atrocious jargon of the so-called 
English translations which used to run side by side with the Italian 
text. The “stories” are written by different hands and are of unequal 
degrees of merit. With the exception, however, of the chapter entitled 
Masaniello, which gives merely a short historical account of the 
Neapolitan demagogue and does not deal with the opera at all, a 
sufficiently fair notion of the argument is conveyed in each case, and 


‘ the result is a readable little book. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Several instrumental compositions by Marcella Cusack Clark, 
issued by various publishing firms, have been received. All are in 





+ Stories of the Opera. (Fred. Pitman, London), 
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the simplest forms in which music can possibly be cast, but most of a , 
4 . ‘ a ? 
them show considerable ease and grace in the treatment of figures THE DREAM OF ST. JEROME. 
and themes alike. The “Impromptu” in F (Augener & Co.), is not | (v0 THE EDITOR oF THE “TIMES.”] 
merely an effective little composition, but it will make an excellent ee F gtd 
i i “ Melody” in B joli i id | : , ei ‘ ‘ 
teaching piece. A “Melody” in B flat, for violin and piano (Reid Sik, A piece of music is on sale in the music shops, entitled 


Bros.), is very well written for its purpose, igs we mange _ to “The Dream of St. Jerome, for the Pianoforte, by L. v. Beethoven,” 
pa <sdinng = 4 ”~ yen ge 4 ane So ies Beethoven was fond of nicknames and sobriquets, and applied them 
Court Dance” (Chappell and Co.), and * Village Dance ( | unsparingly to both friends and enemies, but in his music he rarely 
Bros.), are good examples of _ acte muSIC, = they are eae gave a title; directly he entered his composing room his thoughts 
fresh and striking in their subjects, and thoroughly well treated. ‘The became much too serious for such pranks. The “ Heroic” and 
composer should try her hand in future at a little more elaboration of «pastoral ” symphonies. the ‘Sonata patetica,” “Les Adieux,” &c 
such sections as the coda for compared rhe ends of the ta ste | the Caprice over the missing halfpenny (Op. 129), the Hymn ‘of the 
sent for review are the W eakest parts, and detract in no slight degree | Convalescent, and the Difficult Resolve, in the A minor and F major 
from the effectiveness of the whole. quartets, are the only authentic titles which I can recall ; for those of 
“English Hearts and England’s Queen,” by G, Hunt Jackson | “ Moonlight,” “Pastoral” and “Appassionata,” as applied to sonatas, 
(Metzler & Co.), is unimpeachable as to the correctness of its senti- | are the inventions of publishers ; an} these titles are all of a per- 
ment, but both words and music are somewhat bald, though above _ fectly different class from that before us. It is perfectly certain, even 
the average level attained in most of the patriotic songs called forth | if internal evidence supported the assumption, that Beethoven never 
by the Queen’s jubilee. | wrote anything connected with either the dreams or the love of St. 
“ Love’s Philosophy ” (London Music Publishing Company), is a | Jerome. What, then, is the piece in question? ‘There is first a 
setting of Shelley’s “The fountains mingle with the river,” by Edith | Motto :—St. Jerome, in 3735 left Apuleia for Antioch. Here he 
Krances Prideaux. A very simple subject is treated in a thoroughly | became deeply affected by a sense of religious things. He was led 
| by a dream or heavenly vision to abandon Ciceronian literature, of 


ingenuous manner, but in addition to the fact that the rhythm of the | ©? . ok hime 
words has occasionally been disregarded, it cannot be accepted as a | which he had been a great admirer, and addict himself to sacred con- 


yroper musical vehicle for the poet’s passionate utterance. _ templations. : 
E ; ; erat ; Then two movements ; the first, an andante affettuoso, is the third 

I'he same publishers send a waltz called “Olive Branch,” by | of Beethoven’s six sacred songs (Op. 48), “The Love of Our 
George Staker, which has no point of originality to distinguish it Neighbour,” exactly transcribed in the original key of E flat. But 
from thousands. of other waltzes, except that each waltz is headed by | this is followed by an allegretto con delicatezza in 6-8, which is as 
two Christian names, which we apprehend to be those borne by the certainly of Beethoven and founded on nothing of his, It consists 
composer's family. It is difficult to suppose that the public will take | of q couple of trivial themes repeated over and over again, without 
a deep interest in these titles, and as the waltzes have little to recom- | any attempt at treatment, but with some really vulgar harmony. 


mend them, we need not put forth other suggested meanings for the | The title-page of the piece contains a quotation from Thackeray’s 
names. | “ Philip,” as follows :— 
lhe first three numbers of the “ Alexandra Music Books” have “Miss Charlotte presently came down from the young folks, and went 


been sent by Charles Sheard and Co. Even in these days of | to the piano and played us Beethoven’s ‘ Dream of St. Jerome’ 4 
threepenny standard literature, the production of so many pages of | which always soothes me and charms me, so that I fancy itis a poem of 
music for sixpence must be confessed to be a matter for marvel. | Tennyson’s in music. . . . . And the music with its solemn cheer 
The standard as to quality is at the present moment not very high, | makes us all very happy and kind-hearted, and ennobles us somehow as 
but whatever it is, the price is at least low. Book I. contains selected | we listen. There sat my own wife, picking out that ‘Dream of St. Jerome’ 
songs from Zhe Bohemian Girl (words and music), as well as the | by Beethoven, which Charlotte used to play so delicately. 
pede ahem bipennate ; or - pri ere sd Such is the raison d’étre of the piece. The origin of it was told 
prt We ‘ental th oh i ie re pion te A wy : a ' to the writer by the late Mr. J. W. Davison, who happened to be 
wei the ae alt sig wes oh ; a rn ° ) ss 2 Pi - present on the occasion. On the morning after the appearance of the 
“tte hen Sa nol . coath wage one vi wigs a ayo gs number of the Cornhill Magazine containing the above passage, a 
res se Books ”» Th van soni ra “ a Loon e+ ple , 1€ "customer walked into one of the largest music shops at the West-end 
aie hiiat ahiaitnnnacil ee ee POOK, Dy Way of contrast, — and asked for “The Dream of St. Jerome,” mentioned in Thack- 
contains “Seven Splendid New Songs by Tosti” (we quote the title . & Dhilin? Be : ; 
verbation, which, whecher or tidt the: aledtines ane to be Mecily |" Philip.” Fortunately or unfortunately the proprietor of the 
pont iad sess testes cecal aaa aes I ra ; " é a sin Y shop was on the spot, and was fully equal to the occasion. “ Sir,” he 
sons vate recht De ; ts di =i ihe ta secuons O' | said, addressing the customer, “the piece is for the moment out of 
CORR SEN Eee 5 AS CER PEN Ee eee ee aaa | print, but we shall have copies in a few days, and one shall be sent 
be considered extravagant. In Book III., too, there is no lack of » . : . , 
net ee MIN you.” And then, turning to one of his myrmidons (who shall be 
variety, though all the pieces which compose the number of “ Modern | oN ; 
ae the Pi ie ‘ : : nameless), he said, “‘ Now, --— ——, you know your Beethoven, 
Classics for the Pianoforte,” except the first, by Francois Behr, are ee : 

Bee Rar Wines r z look sharp and cook up something.” ‘The myrmidon was worthy of 
by one master, Josef Low. We are not aware thateither of these . : j i 
be sssnies Nein: Toei seni . ; his employer ; the piece was concocted and engraved, and, though it 
composers has been accepted as a classic by the musical world, but 3 
ot a] 63 1 ; . has now changed hands, has been on sale ever since. 
we will not quarrel with the title. The bulk of the pieces are named 1 conti is 

ie neni 4 ale oa a But Mr. ‘Thackeray was too great and conscientious an artist to 
after flowers, and are fairly pretty and characteristic. They will be | ; ; satecceial : ' 
acceptable as drawin nedom pieces of moderate difficulty | invent a title for a work of Beethoven’s. His recollection may have 

6 : _— failed him, but not his conscience. What then was he thinking of 

Seven parts of “The Practical Violin School,” by J. M. Fleming | when he penned the sentence just quoted ? 

(Upcott Gill & Co.), have been already issued, and though we are | Years before the publication of “ Philip,” Thomas Moore had 
not informed how many more are to complete the work, enough | entire possession of London musical society, and he maintained his 
can be seen from the specimens to show that the book will take a | position, not only through his unrivalled and exquisite singing, but 
very high rank indeed among instruction books which have the | through a variety of compilations. He took the best of the Irish airs 
laudable aim of teaching the elements of music simultaneously | and wrote fresh words (and often very beautiful words) to them. He 
with those of the particular instruments for which they are designed. did the same by the national airs of other countries—lItaly, Spain, 
The first part contains an admirable and fairly lucid treatise on the | Austria, Russia, and so on ; and further, he wrote words to melodies 
philosophy of musical sounds, which, though of course beyond the | taken from the instrumental works of the great composers. Some of 
range of the beginner, is yet of no small value. The technical | them—and in these he was aided by no less a person than the late 
system pursued in the exercises themselves is in all respects first rate, | Sir John Goss—he called “Sacred Songs,” and among these are three 
and although no instruction book can ever take the place of a teacher, | adapted to fragments of Beethoven’s music, one of which is entitled 
this work will be of the greatest use as a subordinate assistance. “Who is the Maid? St. Jerome’s Love, Air—Beethoven,”—the 
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air being a mangled version of the lovely theme of the variations 
which begin Beethoven’s solo sonata in A flat (Op. 26), thus :— 


And whois the Maid my spi-rit seeks, Thro’ cold reproof and slander’s blight ? 





This, then, is no doubt what Mr. Thackeray had in his mind ; 
and so beautiful is the air,.even in its mutilated condition, that it 
fully bears out the enthusiastic words of Philip. And this is the 
seed from which grew the curious plant of “The Dream of St. 
Jerome, for the Pianoforte, by L: v. Beethoven.” 

June 14. GEORGE GROVE. 


Occasional Hotes. 


An important new feature is with.the present number 
added to Zhe Musical World. Wz issue in another column 
and shall continue to issue throughout the year a complete 
list of the music published in London and some of the most 


important provincial and foreign cities during each week. All | 
the leading firms have promised their cordial co-operation and | 


it is hoped that the periodical catalogue thus supplied will be 
an unrivalled means of information to the trade and the pro- 
fession, and will tend to make 7he Musical World even more 
than it has been hitherto, a centre of intercommunication for 
all those interested in the progress of the art. 


Several competitors for our Prize Song—ladies, to judge 
by the handwriting in all cases but ore—have written to know 
about the result of the tournament of song. These fair and 
impulsive creatures scarcely realize what it means to wade 
through an ocean of MS. music, especially when the time of 
the judges is severely taxed by the duties of the season. We 
hope to proclaim the victor by the end of this month, or by 
the beginning of July at the latest. Till then, “ patience ” is 
the word. 


The pity and terror roused by the tragic fate of the King 
of Bavaria was mitigated by the one thought that Wagner at 
least has been saved from witnessing the downfall of his royal 
friend and patron. The effect such an event would have 
had on his affectionate and sensitive nature can easily be 
imagined. 


_ Curiously enough the king’s friendship for the musician is 
cited by some persons as one of the symptoms, if not one of 
the causes, of his madness. 
or the ballet, nothing would have been thought more natural 
and proper. But to befriend and comprehend before other 
people the greatest artistic genius of the age, means in a king 
apparently but one remove from a strait waistcoat. 


If Mr. Gladstone had any music in himself, he would have 
waited a few weeks before silencing the somewhat discordant 


sounds of parliamentary eloquence. A dissolution in the | 
middle of the season falls more heavily upon musical entre- | 


preneurs even than upon other caterers for the enjoyment and 
the various wants of mankind. Hitherto the season, in spite 
of depression of trade and political excitement, has been a 
comparatively prosperous one. Rubinstein takes with him to 


his northern home a goodly load of English coin of the realm, 
and there has been no perceptible falling off in the audiences 
of the Richter Concerts. 


English opera has been doing 


If his taste had been for the turf | 





exceptionally well, and Italian opera at least as well as in 
former years. But now that all the Members are leaving 
town, taking their families and the innumerable hangers on of 
parliamentary and fashionable circles along with them, Heaven 
only knows what is to become of the derelict Muse. 


It is a comfort to think that if we are ignorant as to the 
musical doings of our neighbours, even the learned Germans 
seem to know very little about us. An article on Italian 
opera in London, contributed to the leading musical journal 
at Berlin, winds up with the following remarkable senteace: 
“Whether the long-tried Mr. Gye, Mr. Mapleson, Mr. Novello, 
Mr. Carlo Rosa, or who else will this year undertake an 
Italian opera season is not yet settled.” Mr. Novello is good, 
and Mr. Carlo Rosa better. It reminds one of the story of the 
Glasgow magnate, being recently introduced to the great 
Augustus Harris, and for want of anything better to say, 
asking in a vague manner “ Whether he was fond of the play ?” 
Such is fame ! 


M. Samara’s success inclines the historic mind to ask 
why Greece, where music first gained a definite historic form 
and took a prominent part in national worship and art, should 
not before this have shown signs of a revival, and why even 
now that revival should take place in a foreign country and in 
connection with a foreign language. The answer to these 
questions is not far to seek. A national music-drama, perhaps, 
more than any other form of art, is the outgrowth of a power- 
ful national life ; and we all know that as soon as poor Greece 
endeavours to develop such a life, the European Concert steps 
in and bids her be quiet. That the germs of musical genius 
have survived amongst the people, even under the yoke of the 
unspeakable Turk, is well known to those acquainted with 
M. Burgault Ducoudray’s charming collection of Greek folk- 
songs. 


The catalogue of musical nations will have to be increased 
by another name: that of Greece. We briefly mentioned the 
success which attended the production of the opera Flora 
Mirabiis, by M. Samara, a young Greek composer, at the 
Carcano Theatre, Milan. ‘That success, as it turns out, was 
not merely the effervescence of first-night enthusiasm. The 
work has since been accepted for performance at no less than 
four Italian theatres, including the San Carlo of Naples and 
the Scala of Milan, the two leading operatic institutions 
of the Peninsula. 


Sir George Grove’s letter on the “ Dream of St. Jerome,” 
disposes of one of those puzzles which are apt to arise when 
literary men poach on the domain of music. We all know 
that Beethoven has written no “ Dream of St. Jerome,” any 
more than he has written a “ Moonlight ” sonata, and it was 
hitherto unknown that any of his pieces had been dubbed for 
him by that fantastic title, by a process similar to that applied 


| to the C sharp minor sonata. If Ouida, or even Lord Lytton had 





drawn such a title from inner consciousness, there would have 
been no cause for surprise. But Thackeray was a most 
accurate writer. When he laid the scene of a novel in a 
certain town, he went to discover by personal inspection what 
that town was like, and what were its bearings to other towns, 
and villages, and hamlets, mentioned in the same story. Sir 
George Grove’s letter solves the riddle, and relieves the memory 
of the greatest British novelist from a charge, the seriousness 
of which would scarcely be realized by those who write fiction 
by the yard and for the hour. 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS. 


ONDAY, June 21, Carmen ; ‘Tuesday, Nadeshda ; Wednesday, 


Carmen ; Thursday, Maritana ; Vriday, The Troubadour ; Saturday Morn- 
ing, Wignon ; Saturday Evening, Carmen. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. --- This 
(Saturday) Afternoon at Two, /aust e Margherita. 
Madame Scalchi, Signori d’Andrade, Monti, and Gayarre, 


This Evening, at 8.15, Verdi's opera, La 7ravéata, in which Madame | 
| the sum total of musical activity during the London season. 


Albani will appear, Signor Pandolfini and Signor Runcio. 


‘ie BALLO IN MASCHERA will be repeated in the course of 
’ of NEXT WEEK, in compliance with numerous requests. —ROYAL 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take placeon WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
June 23, at 3 o’clock. Artists :---Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Emily Winant 
(her first appearance in England), and Madame Trebelli; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Signor Foli. Pianoforte, M. Vladimir de Pachmann ; harmonium, M. L. Engel. 
Full orchestra. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. Accompanist, Signor Bisaccia. 
Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s-, 35, and 2s. ; boxes, five guineas to two guineas, 
at the Royal Albert Hall, usual agents, and at Austin’s office, St. James’s Hall. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Madame 


ICHTER CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.-—The Eighth 


Concert of the Season will take place on Monday, June 21, at Eight o’clock. 


PROGRAMME :—Symphony in E, No. 7 (first time in England), Bruckner ; | 


Overture, ‘‘ Leonore,” No. 3 (Beethoven) ; Hans Sachs’s Monologue, ‘‘ Wahn, 
Wahn !” from *‘ Die Meistersinger.” Act IIT (Wagner)—Ilerr Georg Henschel ; 
Symphony in F, No. 6, ‘‘ Pastorale ” (Beethoven). 

Beethoven's GRAND MASS in D, will be performed at the 
Ninth and Last Concert, Monday Evening, June 28. 


Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stalls or Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), §/- | 


Area or Gallery, 2/5. 


\ ISS EMMA BARNETT’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
i Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, Saturday afternoon, June 19, at Three 
o'clock. Vocalists: Madame de Fonblanque, Mr. Bernard Lane. Accompanist, 
Mr. Marmaduke Barton. Stalls, 7s. 6d., at the Rooms; and Miss Emma Barnett, 
25, Kilburn Priory. 














R. BANTOCK PIERPOINT’S MORNING CONCERT will 
take place at Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, on Saturday afternoon, 

June 26. Artists: Miss Bertha Moore, Miss Clara Myers, Mr. Shakespeare, 
Mr. Isidore de Lara, Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. Frank Arnold, Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint, Mr. Visetti, Mr. Carrott, and Mr. Leipold. Tickets 7s. 6d. each, 
may be had of Messrs. Chappell, Messrs. Cramer, the Musical Exchange, at the 
Marlborough Rooms, and of Mr. Bantock Pierpoint, 28, Osnaburgh Street, 


Kegent’s Park, N.W. 

\ R. JOHN 1... CHILD (late of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum Company) 
has the honour to announce that his Fourth and Last Dramatic and 

Miscellaneous Recita] will take place this (Saturday) evening, JUNE 19, at Eight 

o'clock, Tickets and full particulars of Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond 

Street; and usual Agents. 


Cc : i ao 
\{ RS. M. A. CARLISLE has the honour to announce her 
1 Annual Matinée Musicale on Friday, June 25. at 2.30 p.m. at the Steinway 
Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, when she will be assisted by 
eminent artists, and offers a varied and attractive programme. 





NoricE 10 ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiert & Co.'s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address : “ ASMAL,” London, 


ADELINA PATTI.— | 
Mr. Ambrose Austin has the honour to announce that his SECOND | and others, are not sufficient for the purpose. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Madlle. Ella Russell, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Novice ‘ro SUBSCRIBERS.—— Zhe Subscription to'Tue Musica, Wor p ‘| 


is now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 





| to accomodate the rising talent. 


The Musical GHorld. 
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THE OLD PATRON AND THE NEW. 


THE large public concerts, the announcements of which fill 
the advertisements of our daily papers, by no means represent 


That activity, it must be owned, is becoming alarmingly 
Our big concert halls are no longer big enough 
Even the chapels-of-ease, 
like Princes’ Hall, Steinway Hall, the Marlborough Rooms, 
Private aid is 
called in. “ By permission of Lady Cavatina, or the Hon. Mrs. 
Gushing,” that charming young American tenor, Mr. Ira Warble, 
or the Italian basso profondo, Signor Tremendo Magestico, or 
most of all the aspiring amateur find a playground for their 
talents in Belgravian mansions, Such concerts are seldom 
known beyond the circle of the givers and their immediate 
friends. They rely entirely upon the support of those friends ; 
upon private patronage, in fact. Thackeray was wrong when 
he said that the private patron had disappeared. He still exists, 
and he still has his uses, not the least among them being the 
opportunities he affords to artists whose gifts, admirable in 
themselves, are lacking in the qualities of robustness and 
“largeness ” so essential to success before a mixed audience, 
and the charm of whose performances, by reason of their very 


exuberant. 


' refinement, would be as much lost in a spacious concert hall 


as would be the delicate touches of a Meisonnier or a Birket 
Foster, if hung up far away at the back of the stage of Drury 
Lane Theatre. There have been virtuosi of the highest emi- 
nence whose sensitive temperament rendered them utterly unfit 
for the wear and tear incidental to the life of a public performer. 
Chopin, to take a notable example of the “ Society” musician, 
shrank as a rule from public appearances, his rare gifts finding 
their chief recognition and stimulus in small select gatherings 
composed for the most part of congenial friends. If by 
patronage is meant the seeking out and encouragement of 
budding talent, or competition among the wealthy and 
highborn to be the first to do homage to genius whose sun 
has already risen, the institution is not only unobjectionable 
but it is a thing we could well afford to see a little more of 
in certain quarters. For in patronage of the right sort there 
need be no suggestion of servility on the part of its recipient, 
whether the case is considered of the struggling musician 
owing his first chance to the sympathetic offices of a 
duchess, or of some world-famed virtuoso and associate of 
kings and princes, who, reversing the usual order of things, 
may be fairly said to patronize his own hostess whenever 
he consents to perform before her friends. Evidence of the 
important factor in rausical progress supplied by aristocratic 
patronage in times gone by is to be found in almost every 
page of musical history. Some of the world’s greatest 
musicians gained their first laurels in private concerts. The 
influence exercised over the career of Haydn by Prince 
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Esterhazy, over that of Handel by the Duke of Chandos, 
together with countless other examples, will readily occur to 
every reader. In the Archbishop of Salzburg, it is true, Mozart 
had a very bad patron, still without him he might perhaps have 
had no patron at all. In Beethoven’s time the conditions 
were not altogether the same. The old patron already 
showed signs of retiring in favour of the new, of which we 
shall presently have occasion to speak, although there 
is a suggestion at least of private patronage in the 
dedications of the Waldstein sonata and the Rasoumowski 
quartets ; nor should the helping hand extended to Beethoven 
in his youthful days by persons of high position be altogether 
forgotten. 

Writers of books are no longer compelled to woo success 
by dedications written in a spirit of self-abasement and fulsome 
flattery, and time has worked a similar change in musical 
matters. The functions formerly fulfilled by the private patron 
have been gradually transferred to the general public ; and the 
intrinsic change effected thereby is not as great as might 
appear at first sight. The old patron and the new resemble each 
other. As, formerly, there was a multiplicity of aristocratic 
amateurs distinguished by endless diversity of likes and dislikes, 
so now, in various sections of the same public we have a revival 
of ali the pristine types, from the ultra conservative to the most 
eager novelty-monger. Thus every sympathy, every shade of 
taste, are duly represented. There 1s still the patron who can see 
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nothing but retrogression sincethedaysof his boyhood, and hates | 


with a bitter hatred every new-fangled theory ; the pig-headed 
patron who knows no better mode of shewing his appreciation 
for one kind of merit than by despising and insulting every 
other ; the patron who revels in common-place ; the patron 
who hates Wagner and his discip'es ; and he who is too much 
fascinated by the allurements of the modern school to have 
cars for anything else. 

It must be confessed that the stimulus to musical develop- 
ment given by aristocratic amateurs in England, is small 
compared with what it might and ought to be. There are 
instances, it is true, of ladies of title who make two thousand 
a year or so by writing popular ballads of the sentimental 
sort; but this is a form of encouragement which musical 
art could very well afford to go without. In music, at any 
rate, it would seem that refinement of taste on the whole does 
not progress in equal proportion with the exaltation of rank. 
Plenty of music goes on in fashionable circles, but, with 
certain noteworthy exceptions, little is done towards utilizing 
such gatherings for the higher purposes of art. The old 
patron will never again take the place of the new ; but there 
is still room for the services of the aristocratic amateur, who 
has it in his power, if he chooses, to revive many of the best 
features of the old form of patronage. By all means let him 
g0 on “preserving his’game,” and keep speculative picture 
shops and call them galleries, but if, occasionally, he 
would contrive to devote some of his spare time and 
money to unearthing new composers, singers, and players of 
merit, and give them a chance of being heard when he 
has found them, he would be doing good service to the cause 
of artistic progress in this country, while assisting his own 








class to a true appreciation of the better forms of music. 
If something of this kind is not done, he may be sure that 
music will go on without him, and he will be left behind in 
the race altogether. Fickle as the new and greater patron is 
often called, he compares on the whole favourably with his 
predecessor, besides having the important advantage of a 
bottomless purse wherewith to reward those who are fortunate 
enough to find favour in his eyes. 


Correspondence. 
< CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM.” 


Sir,—Allow me to contribute to your collection of curiosities of 
criticism the following extraordinary effusion which actually and 
literally appeared in a London paper last week :— 


“The Carl Rosa Company opened on Monday last with Mozart’s 
Figarc. Everyone is well aware that Mozart has been nobody in 
particular since Wagner wrote : that his orchestration is childish, his 
melodies rococo, and his use of his brass inadequate to a degree 
(especially in the cemetery scene of Dox Giovanni). But then poor 
dear Mr. Carl Rosa has always been behind the age, and nothing 
better can be expected of him. Let us be thankful it was not Zhe 
Bohemian Girl and that sort of thing!” 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THE YOUNGER DIZZY, 


“(Musical World” Stories. 


A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS (THE ELDER). 
(Continued from page 363.) 


*** At Marseilles, sir,’ 1 answered, ‘the chastre is a very rare bird. 
I never saw but one in all my life, and to it I owe the pleasure of 
being now in your company.’ 

***Qh, reserve yourself for the pheasants, hares, and wild goats.’ 

“<« What,’ I exclaimed, ‘shall we find such game as that ?’ 

“* Look, there goes one between your legs.’ 

* Actually, M. Dumas, a wild goat was running some ten paces 
off. 

“At intervals I kept meeting gardeners whom I seemed to have seen 
somewhere, gamekeepers whose faces seemed familiar to me. It made 
me reflect, sir. I fancied they were all my bandits who had changed 
their costume. But I had had so many surprises, that I made up my 
mind to notice nothing. 

“We kept firing one after the other. The park was immense, 
shut in by walls with iron gates placed at intervals to show the splendid 
views beyond. As I was standing opposite to one of these gates, M. 
de Beaumanoir shot at a pheasant. 

“* Signore,’ said a countryman on the other side of the gate, 
‘questo castello é il castello d’Anticoli ?’ 

“* Excuse me, countryman,’ said I, going up to him, ‘but I don’t 
know a syllable of Italian. Speak to me in French, and I shall be 
only too happy to answer your question.’ 

“*Why, it’s you, M. Louet!’ said the countryman, in French. 

“¢ Ves, it is I; but how do you know that ?’ 

* *Tjon’t you recognize me ?’ 

“* You have the advantage of me.’ 

“¢T am Ernest, the hussar officer, your fellow-traveller.’ 

“*Oh, M. Ernest, it is never really you! How pleased Miss 
Zephirine will be.’ 

“ «Then Zephirine really is here ?? 

“* Certainly, M. Ernest ; she is a prisoner like myself.’ 
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“¢ And Captain Tonino. . . ?’ 

“*¢Ts none other than the Count of Villaforte.’ 

“* And this mansion ?’ 

“A den of brigands, sir.’ 

“¢That’s all I wanted toknow. Good-bye, dear M. Louet ; if we 
were seen talking together we might arouse suspicion. Tell Zephirine 
she will have news of me to-morrow.’ And he disappeared among 
the trees. 

“¢ Fetch it, Romeo, fetch it !’ cried de Beaumanoir. 

“T ran up to him. 

“¢ Ah, you’ve bagged the pheasant safe enough this time. 
cock, sir, a magnificent bird.’ 

“* Ves, yes! I think I’ve settled him: 
to, M. Louet?’ 

“« 4 countryman who asked me something in Italian. I had to 
tell him I was unfortunate enough to be ignorant of that tongue.’ 

“Hum !’ said M.de Beaumanoir, dubiously watching me askance. 

“Then, when he had reloaded his gun—‘I think it will be as well, 
M. Louet, since I understand Italian, for me to keep by the wall. 
Some other countrymen might wish to question you, and I should 
then be able to give them an answer.’ 

“* As you please, M. de Beaumanoir,’ said I, ‘ I am at your orders.’ 

“T forthwith carried out his instructions. | But look as he might 
he could see no one. 

““* We had a splendid day’s shooting. M.de Beaumanoir indeed 


A fine 


Whom were you talking 


was an excellent shot. At four o’clock we went home. Count 
Villaforte and Miss Zephirine had not yet returned. 
«7 went upstairs to my room to dress for dinner. But as I did 


i 
| 
| 





not require two hours for that purpose, I took my violin and played a | 


little. It was an excellent instrument and I determined more firmly 
than ever not to part with it. 

“ At half-past five I went down to the drawing-room. _I was the 
first arrival. A minute later Count Villaforte and Miss Zephirine 
made their appearance. 

“Well, M. Louet,’ said she, ‘have you had a pleasant day ?’ 

“ «Tndeed,’ said I, ‘I should be hard to please, Miss, if I had not. 
And you?’ 

“*Oh I have been delighted. 
charming.’ 

“¢ Captain,’ said the lieutenant, opening the door. 

“*Who is calling me cavtain? Here I am not captain, my dear 

Beaumanoir, but Count Villaforte.’ 

*‘* Captain,’ rejoined the lieutenant, ‘it is something serious. Come 
here for a moment I beg of you.’ 

“ «Excuse me, dearest! Excuse me, M. Louet ! business you know 
before everything.’ 

“Certainly, count, certainly.’ 

“The captain went out of the room. I watched him till the door 
was closed ; then, when I felt sure he was out of earshot, I said to 
Zephirine— 

“*T have seen M. Ernest.’ 

“** When ?’ 

“To-day.” 

“Dear fellow. He must have followed us from inn to inn.’ 

“<So it seems, unless he is a magician.’ 

'“*He told me to say that you would have news of him to- 
morrow.’ 

“*Oh, how glad Iam, M. Louet. He will deliver us.’ 

“* But, madam,’ said I, ‘how come you to be in such company if 
you dislike it so?’ 

“*Tust as you do. 

‘But I was brought here by force.’ 

“* And do you think I came with a goodwill ?’ 

«Then the rascally captain . . 

“ «Saw me dance at the Boulogne Theatre, fell in love with me, 
and carried me off.’ 

““*Why, the fellow must be a regular Atheist who respects neither 
dancers nor violinists !’ 

“* And what annoys me most of all is that poor Ernest must 
think I ran away with a cardinal, for just at that time a cardinal was | 
paying me his addresses.” 

$*Oh!’ 


The country round Anticoli is 











“Hush, here comes Tonino !’ 


“ «Who? Whatever is the matter ?’ said Zephirine, running up to 
him. ‘ How strange you look. Is it very bad news?’ 

“Well, it isn’t good, to say the least of it !’ 

“Ts it trustworthy ?’ asked she, with anxiety which this time was 
unfeigned. 

“*Tt is from the best possible source—from a friend of ours who 
is in the police.’ 

“¢ And what is the news ?’ 

“*Nothing certain. Only there is some conspiracy going on 
against us. We have been followed from Chanciano to the Bar- 
berini inn. We were not lost sight of till we passed the Monte 
Gennaro. My child I am afraid we must give up our projected visit 
to the Valley Theatre to-morrow.’ 

*“** But this won’t prevent us from dining, captain, I trust ?’ 

«There is your answer,’ said the captain ; and at that instant a 
lackey opened the door with the announcement, ‘Your excellency, 
dinner is ready.’ 

“On entering the dining-room I noticed that the captain and the 


| lieutenant had each a brace of pistols by their plate. Moreover, every 


time the door opened we saw in the ante-room two brigands with 
shouldered carbines, mounting guard. It was a silent meal, as you 
may imagine. Yet we got safely through it. Instinctively I felt we 
were nearing the castastrophe, and I could not observe its advent 
without anxiety. : 

“<*T must apologize, my little Rina, for not remaining with you ; 
but I must watch over our safety. If you are wise you will go and 
lie down just as you are, for we might be awakened during the night, 
and I should like to find you quite ready, in order to take you ‘to 
place of safety.’ 

“*T will do whatever you wish,’ said Miss Zephirine. 

“* And you, M. Louet? I shall feel obliged if you will take the 
same precaution.’ 

“* Count, you have only to command.’ 

“* And now, my dearest, if you will leave us the ground floor; 
we have to make some little arrangements which are out of harmony 
with a lady’s presence.’ 

“*T will go to my room,’ said Zephirine. 

**¢ And so will I,’ said I. 

“The captain went towards a bell. 

“* This looks promising, M. Louet,’ said Miss Zephirine, rubbing 
her hands. 

“Tt looks bad, Miss Zephirine,’ said I, shaking my head. 

“*Show the lady and the gentleman to their rooms,’ said the 
captain, in Italian. Then he added a few words which we did not 
catch. 

“*T hope this will turn out a false alarm,’ said Miss Zephirine. 

“*Hum. I don’t know why, but I have rather a disagreeable 
presentiment,’ said the captain. ‘If I have a moment to spare, I 
will come and see you, Zephirine. Good night, M. Louet.’ 

“* Good night, captain,’ I replied, and I left the room. 

“Miss Zephirine had remained a few steps behind. I stopped to 
wait for her. But my bandit took me by the shoulders and pushed 
me on. 

“T went to my room. The bandit left me a lamp and went away. 
I heard him double-lock my door. 

““* Well,’ thought I, ‘so I’m a prisoner, it seems.’ 

“My only course was to lie down, and accordingly I did so. 

““M. Dumas, I spent several hours in dismal meditation. Yet by 
degrees my thoughts became less confused. 

“Only from time to time I gave a shudder, and opened my eyes 
quite wide, At length, by dint of opening them, I shut them once 
for all and went to sleep. 

“JT do not know how long I had been sleeping when I heard 
some one come into my room, and felt that I was being shaken by 
the shoulder. 

“*Subito, subito,’ said a voice. 

“*T beg your pardon, sir?’ said I, sitting up in bed. 

““*Non ce niente ; ma besogna seguir mi.’ 

“T gathered that the man was telling me to follow him. 

“*And where must I seguir you ?’ I enquired. 

“** Non capisco—— Avanti, avanti.’ 

“*T am coming, sir! I am coming. 
is it ?? 


° 
“ 


The house isn’t on fire, 
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“¢ Avanti! avanti !’ 

“Excuse me. I cannot leave my violin here. I should not 
like anything to happen to my instrument. I hope I may bring my 
violin?’ 

“The bandit motioned to me to make haste. 

“T hung the violin over my back, and told him I was ready to 
follow him. 

“Thereupon he set out before me, led me through several 
passages, and down a little staircase, after which he opened a door, 
and we found ourselves in the park. Day was breaking. 

“T could never tell you what countless turnings we took. At 
length we went into a clump of trees, and at its darkest point we 
found the entrance of a grotto. 

“T could see that this was my destined apartment, and I had 
begun to grope about for my topography, when suddenly I felt some- 
one seize my hand. 

“I was on the point of calling out, when I noticed that the hand 
which grasped mine was a very soft one, which certainly could never 
have belonged to a brigand. 

“* Hush !’ said a little voice. 

“ «JT won’t even whisper, Miss.’ 

*¢ Put your violin here.’ 

“T obeyed. 

“Well, what has happened ?’ 

“¢We are entrapped by a regiment, and Ernest is in command.’ 

“* Brave M. Ernest !” 

“ Now you can see how he loves me. He has followed us here 
all the way from Sienna. How lucky it is, M. Louet, that you were 
taken prisoner !’ 

“Ves, that was indeed a stroke of luck,’ I replied. 

“*Vet it was all my doing.’ 

“* How can that be ?’ 

“Certainly. Isaid I could not dance without a musician. And 
they hunted so well that at last they found you.’ 

“* And it is to you that I indebted . . . .?’ 

“ «To me, my dear sir, to me only. And thanks to your ring I 
have been able to tell Ernest our itinerary.’ 

“But why are we together here in this grotto?’ 

“¢ Because this is the most secluded spot in the whole park, and 
consequently the last where anyone would think of looking for us. 
Besides there is a door which opens most likely on some subterranean 
passage, leading most probably into the country.’ 

“Well, if we bolted out that way, Miss, I think we should not be 
unwise !’ 

“*No doubt. But unfortunately the door is locked.’ 

“A gun was heard. 

“* Hark!’ I cried. 

“*Good. Now it’s beginning,’ said Zephirine. 

“*Goodness gracious. Where can we hide ?’ 

““* Why, it seems to me that we couldn’t be better hidden than 
we are at present.’ 

“* Miss Zephirine,’ I said, ‘I do trust that you will not desert 
me?’ 

““*What, desert a friend, not I. 
Listen, listen !’ 

“The firing redoubled. It sounded like regular volleys. 

“*What is the condition? I will grant anything.’ 

“*Why, if M. Ernest should question you upon my relations with 
this monster, you must say that I always kept him at arm’s length.’ 

“*But he won’t believe it.’ 

““*M. Louet, you are an idiot. 
He is in love with me!’ 

_“*My dear young lady,’ I exclaimed, seizing her hands, ‘the 
firing is getting worse.’ 

‘All the better, all the better,’ rejoined Zephirine. 

“This young woman was a regular lioness. 

“T made towards the entrance of the grotto. 

“*Dietro, dietro,’ cried the two sentries. 

“T gathered from their gesticulation more than from their words 
that this meant ‘go back.’ And I hastily retired. 

_ “Every minute the fight grew hotter. I was destined to take part 
In warfare, M. Dumas. By sea and land, combats were for ever on 
my track. 


Yet I must make one condition. 


He will believe whatever I please. 





“¢ The firing seems to be coming nearer,’ said Miss Zephirine. 

“*T don’t like it, miss,’ I replied. 

“But you ought to be delighted. 
are retreating.’ 

“*T am delighted, miss ; but I had rather they were not coming 
this way.’ 

““M. Dumas, we heard the yells as if they were cutting each other’s 
throats. And indeed it was only to be expected, for, as we saw after- 
wards, that is precisely what they were doing. Mingled with them 
were the braying of trumpets and che rumble of drums. 
smell the powder where we were. The reports came nearer and 
nearer. I am sure the combatants were not a hundred paces from 
our grotto. 

“Suddenly we heard a sigh; then the thud of a body falling, and 
one of our two sentinels rolled struggling into the grotto. He had 
been struck by a stray bullet, and as he lay just under the solitary ray 
of light that pierced its way into our prison, we were spared no single 
pang of his death agony. And now, I must admit, Miss Zephirine 
clutched my hands, and I could feel her trembling. 

“Qh, M. Louet,’ she said, ‘ how terrible it is to see a man die!’ 

“That instant we heard a voice call out, ‘Stop, scoundrel, stop, 


It shows that the brigands 


| and wait for me !’ 


“*Ernest !’ cried Miss Zephirine. ‘It is his voice !’ 

“She sprang towards the entrance of the grotto, and at that 
moment the captain, covered with blood, rushed in. 

“Zephirine !’ he cried, ‘ Zephirine, where are you ?’ 

“ But as he had just come from broad daylight; and his eyes were 
not yet accustomed to the darkness, he could not see us. 

“Miss Zephirine signalled to me to keep silence. 

“The captain stood still an instant as if dazzled. 
pierced the darkness of our cavern and he saw us. 

“He made but one spring towards us like a tiger. 

“*Zephirine, why don’t you answer when I call you? Come! 
come !’ 

“He seized her arm, and tried to drag her to the door at the far 
end. 

“Where are you taking me? where are you taking me ?’ cried the 
poor girl, 

“Come with me! Come!’ 

““* But I don’t want to come with you,’ she said, struggling to free 
herself from his grasp. 

“*What! You don’t want to come with me!’ 

“*No! Why should I? I don’t like you. You carried me off 
by force. I won’t come with you. . . . Ernest, Ernest, help !’ 

“* Ernest, Ernest,’ repeated the brigand. ‘Oh then it is you 
that betrayed us !’ 

“*M. Louet, if you are man,’ cried Zephirine, ‘help me !’ 

“T saw his dagger glitter in the darkness. M. Dumas I was 
unarmed. I seized the handle of my violin, I whirled it about me 
like a club, and brought it down with such force upon the captain’s 
skull, that the violin gave way and the brigand’s head was caged 
inside it. 

“Either from the violence of the blow, or from surprise at his 
predicament, the captain threw up his arms and gave a groan so deep 
that all the grotto trembled. 

“ ‘Zephirine, Zephirine,’ cried a voice outside. 

“* Ernest, Ernest,’ cried the girl, and rushed towards the entrance 
of the grotto. 

“Miss Zephirine!’ cried I in turn, as I hurried after, her, 
astonished at the feat I had just accomplished. ; 

““M. Dumas, I told you the young lady was as agile as a fawn. 
She was already in her lover’s arms. I hid behind them. 

“There, there,’ said the young lieutenant, pointing out the grotto 
to a dozen soldiers who had come up and who now rushed in. ‘There 
he is. Bring him out dead or alive.’ 

“Tn five minutes they came back. They had discovered nothing 
but the violin with the hole made in it by the captain’s head. The 
captain had escaped by the inner door. 

“* Ernest !’ said Zephirine, ‘here is my preserver. The dagger 


Then his eyes 


_ was already here,’ pointing to her bosom, ‘for I would never yield to 


that monster, and he would rather have killed me than see me in the 


arms of another.’ 
“¢Ts that the truth ?’ said Ernest. 


We could - 
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“Oh! how can you doubt me? Ask M. Louet.’ 

“ T saw my time had come, so I went up. 

““¢M. Ernest,’ I began, ‘I swear! 

“<¢ That is enough,’ said he, ‘no oaths. 
not take her word ?’ 

“¢T think, sir,’ said I, ‘under your approval, as the captain has 
given us the slip, our best plan would be to put Miss Zephirine in a 
place of safety.’ 

“You are right, M. Louet. Come, Zephirine !’ 

“Once more we took the road to the castle. But to get there we 
had to cross the field of battle. M. Dumas, we saw at least ten 
ora dozen dead men. At the foot of the steps a corpse barred our 
way. 

‘“¢* Remove the carrion,’ said an old brigadier, who with a couple 
of soldiers marched before us. 

“The two men turned over the body, which was lying face down- 
wards, and I recognized the last of the Beaumanoirs. 

“We stayed only a moment in the castle. M. Ernest left a few 
men to occupy it. Then we got into a carriage with Miss Zephirine, 
and M. Ernest, followed by a dozen well-armed men, formed our 
escort. I need hardly mention, sir, that I had taken back my hundred 
crowns, my gun, and my game-bag. 

“The only thing I had to regret was my poor violin. As for Miss 
Zephirine, apparently she regretted nothing ; she was almost beyond 
herself with joy. 

* After about an hour’s journey, I saw on the horizon a large town 
with an enormous dome. 

‘““*T beg your pardon, M. Ernest,’ said I, putting my head out at 
the carriage window, ‘ but may I ask you the name of that town ?’ 

“<¢That town ?’ 

“Ves !’ 

“There, in front of us ?’ 

“< Ves; there, in front.’ 

“*Why, that’s Rome.’ 

“¢What! Rome! Really ?’ 

“*Of course it is.’ 

“*Well, sir,’ I said, ‘I am enchanted, upon my honour. En- 
chanted is the word. I have always had a great desire to see Rome.’ 

“Two hours later we made our entry into Rome. M. Dumas, 
it was really Rome.” 

“And did you see the Pope?” I asked; “for I remember, 
M. Louet, that was one of your wishes.” 

“You are doubtless aware,” replied M. Louet, “that that vener- 
able man was just then at Fontainebleau. But I saw him on his 
return, sir—him and his successors. For M. Ernest got mea place 
as fourth violin at the Valley Theatre, and I remained there until 
1830. So that, when in 1830 I returned to Marseilles, as I had been 
twenty years away, they would not give me back my place in the 
orchestra, but looked upon me as an impostor.” 

“ And Miss Zephirine ?” 

“‘T heard that she married M. Ernest, whose other name I never 
knew, and became a very great lady of high respectability.” 

“ And the captain? Did you never have further news of him ?” 

“Yes, sir. Three years afterwards he got arrested at the Valley 
‘Theatre, and I had the pain of seeing him hanged. And that, sir, is 
how, from omitting to unload my gun, I missed that chastre and 
came to see Italy and spend twenty years in Rome.” 


Do you think I would 


* Do you know what the time is?” asked Méry, pulling out his | Asse: 
; YI 8 ” | a kind of rostrum and chants in a sort of plaintive monotone the 


watch. ‘Four in the morning! A pretty time for going to bed!” 
“Tt is lucky,” said M. Louet, pointing to our other guests, who 
were all snoring, “it is lucky that these gentlemen have taken a little 
slumber on account.” 
(Translated by GILBERT S, EDWARDS.) 


[THE END, ] 


a Dpera, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
The most important event at Drury Lane since the production of 





! 


merits from an artistic point of view of the five or six English 
operas produced by the Carl Rosa Company, the fact must be 
accepted, if the statistics of receipts and audiences are to be regarded 
as any criterion, that Vadeshda holds the first place in public estima- 
tion. ‘The part of the heroine, originally created by Madame Valleria, 
was interpreted with admirable effect by, Madame Georgina Burns, 
worthily supported by MM. Barton McGuckin and Leslie Crotty, the 
latter earning by his dramatic presentation of the villain the greatest 
compliment which (in the circumstances) can be paid by audience to 
artist, that of being hissed when he appeared before the curtain. In 
Esmeralda Madame Georgina Burns again undertook the title 7d/e 
with conspicuous success, the minor part of Fleur-de-Lys being sung 
by Miss Vadini in an unpretentious and therefore charming manner. 
Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Leslie Crotty, James Sauvage, and Camp- 
bell gave effective representations of the other principal characters. 


Concerts. 





A RUSSIAN CONCERT. 
M. Demitri Slaviansky d’Agreneff, the founder and conductor of 
a Russian choir of sixty voices, gave the first of two concerts at St. 


James’s Hall on Wednesday night Before coming to England the 
choir made the tour of the Continent and of America, and, if the 


| glowing account of his own and his artists’ merits which M. d’Agreneff 


prefixes to his programme may be credited, it seems to have been 
received everywhere with unbounded enthusiasm. ‘The very appear- 
ance of the singers would indeed be sufficient to account for a good 
deal of public attention. For the “local colour,” which is the vazson 
d@ étre of their efforts, pertains not only to the music but to themselves 
as well. ‘They are dressed in rich costumes, said to belong to the 
16th and 17th centuries, and when assembled on the platform they 
form a mass of variegated and yet, in its way, harmonious colours. In 
erdinary circumstances the mixture of stage and concert-room ele- 
ments would be the reverse of agreeable, but the performances of the 
Russian choir have a type of their own and should be judged 
accordingly. ‘The supreme question here is less one of zsthetic 
beauty in the abstract than of character. What one cares to know 
is, do these performances represent the genuine Russian folksong 
which, as readers of Turgeneff are aware, is still a living thing un- 
alloyed by the abominations of the music-hall and the operetta which 
have taken its place among more civilized nations? The fact that 
M. d’Agreneff was trained for the Italian operatic stage makes one a 
little suspicious in that respect, and some of the gradations of 


| strength, as for example, the forte which wound up the “ Young 


Woman’s Complaint,” had a slightly artificial taste about them. 
Apart from this, however, it will be readily admitted that the genuine 


| article is here presented in a manner highly interesting from an 


ethnological no less than from a purely musical point of view. 
One of the most attractive features of the programme was 
the ballads, classed ameng the “historical songs” of the first 
part. One of these, said to belong to the 11th century, deals 
with the giant Dobrynia Nikititch, his preparations for war with the 
Tartars, and his leave-taking of his mother. The performance is 
carried on in this wise :—M. d’Agreneff, gorgeously robed, ascends 


various stanzas of the song, the choir giving out the harmonized 
responses at certain intervals. ‘The general effect is quaint and charm- 
ing, and the dramatic, though by no means exaggerated, emphasis 
imparted to the melody and the words by the soloist must im- 
press those who cannot follow the meaning of his song. M. 
d’Agreneff is an accomplished singer, as well as a careful conductor, 
who evidently has his choir in perfect command. — Scarcely 
less attractive than the ballads were the purely choral songs, 
such as the lively “Dialogue,” and the “ Fortune-telling song,” 
which accompanies the ancient Russian game of “hiding the 
ring ””—the same which Mr. Goring Thomas has introduced in his 
opera Madeshda. ‘The second part of the programme was entirely 
occupied with sacred music. ‘lo the historian this music would, no 


The Troubadour has been undoubtedly the revival of Madeshda ; for | doubt, suggest many interesting considerations as to the affinity 


whatever may be the differences of opinion as to the relative 





between Russian and ancient Greek tonalities. We cannot enter 
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into the mysteries of the pentatonic scale and the antique modes, and 
must limit ourselves to the remark that here, also, much that was 
interesting and beautiful was presented, three ladies of M. d’Agren- 
eff’s family singing the incidental solos and trios. Among the popular 
songs proper, to which the third part of the programme was devoted, we 
may single out the boatman’s song “Down the Volga” for the beauty of 
itsmelody. The choir,as we stated before, consists of sixty performers, 
ladies, gentlemen, and boys. The contrast between the shrill trebles of 
the latter and the astoundingly low ranges of the basses is very striking, 
and gives rise to numerous varieties of tone colour. The singing 
together is perfect, and the intonation all but faultless. To M. 
d’Agreneff high praise is due for having assembled and trained a 
body of singers so capable of perpetuating and spreading abroad the 
musical traditions of their country. We should add that all the songs 
performed by the Russian Choir have been selected by Madame 
d’Agreneff, herself an accomplished musician. ‘The second and last 
concert was announced for Friday evening. 


RUBINSTEIN’S FAREWELL RECITAL. 


Rubinstein gave a farewell recital at St. James’s Hall, on Friday 
afternoon, June 11, to which we briefly referred last week. The pro- 
gramme consisted for the most part of reminiscences of the memor- 
able cycle that had just ended, the selections ranging from Couperin, 
Handel, and Bach, to Liszt and Rubinstein himself. After he had 
given renderings, distinguished by all the old charm, of several works 
of the early composers, followed by the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 53. 
and a short selection from Schumann, the hearers were suddenly 
reminded that in performances which owe so much of their fascination 
to their spontaneous and extempore nature, there are occasional draw- 
backs, and that it is necessary to take the good with the bad. It is, 
of course, impossible to say how far one hearer successfully deciphered 
the inner workings of the great pianist’s mind, when he attributed his 
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THE ST. CECILIA SOCIETY’S CONCERT. 

The St. Cecilia Society gave a vocal and instrumental concert at 
Princes’ Hall, on Tuesday evening the 8th inst. The chief piece in 
the programme was Pergolesi’s Salat Mater, scored for strings and 
organ expressly for the society by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, the con- 
ductor. The tone of the voices in the choir is remarkably fresh and 
pure, and the singing shows in some respects an advance on previous 
years. If it hardly exhibited the degree of accuracy and neatness 
indispensable to such music as Pergolesi’s, this may have been partly 
due to the co-operation of the string band, which although not dis- 
creditable to an amateur orchestra of small experience, cannot be 
said to have supported the voices nor to have enhanced the effect of 
the work, as a whole. Among the solos, all more or less deserving of 
commendation, the best was the “ Vidit suum dulcem natum,” sung 
by Miss Emily Lawson. The second part of the concert opened 
with three movements of Wuerst’s “ Russian Suite” for strings, the 
solo violin part played by Miss Amy Hickling. ‘Iwo very pretty 
vocal duets by Miss Mary Carmichael, beautifully sung by Miss 


| Louise Phillips and Mrs. Fassett, afforded a welcome relief. ‘They 
| were accompanied by the composer, who also played two graceful and 


well-written pianoforte pieces of her own. Mrs. Fassett’s voice was 
not heard to the best advantage in Martini’s somewhat dry aria, 
*“* Miserere mei.” Miss Phillips gave a charming rendering of Pur- 


| cell’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,” and Mr. Thorndike’s performance 


treatment of a Polonaise by Chopin to vexation at his somewhat unsuc- | 


ccessful ending of the waltz by the samecomposer which preceded it, and 
which we may mention had been commenced with exquisite delicacy. 
Anyhow it is not to be denied that the Polonaise in question was 
delivered in a manner which would not have contributed much to the 
advancement of an unknown pianist making his first appearance ; nor 
that a scrambling version of Mendelssohn’s Spinnerlied was flung at 
the audience with similar apparent petulance. Speedily, however, 
more tranquil waters were reached, and long before the close the 
little contretemps was forgotten. 
MR, FRANKE’S BENEFIT CONCERT. 

Mr. Frank’s benefit concert, which took place on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Albert Hall, the programme ranging from Avenzz to 
Parsifal, supplied an interesting sketch of the history of Wagnerian 
music from its initial stage to its latest development. It will be 
readily conceded that no one better deserves a benefit than Mr. 
Franke, who has himself so materially benefited musical progress, 
and to whose intelligence and energy London is indebted for the 
Richter Concerts. Of the performance of the orchestra, increased 
to 150 performers, under Herr Richter, it is unnecessary to speak. In 
Madame Valleria, who created the part of Senta in the English version 
of the Flying Dutchman, produced some years ago by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, was found an ideal interpreter of the celebrated 
ballad in the second act. Miss Pauline Cramer and Mr. George 
Henschel rendered excellent assistance, the effective declamation of 
the latter being heard to great advantage in Wotan’s “ Abschied,” 
from Der Ring des Nibelungen. In consequence of the sudden indis- 
position of Mr. Edward Lloyd, the excerpts from Aéenzi and Die 
Meistersinger announced in the programme had to be omitted. 


MISS CARMICHAEL AND MR. NICHOLL’S CONCERT. 

A concert was given at Princes’ Hall on Wednesday night by Miss 
Mary Carmichael, the composer and pianist, and Mr. Nicholl, the tenor, 
when the programme included numerous vocal and instrumental 
pieces, Schumann’s trio ‘“ Phantasiestiicke ” (Miss Carmichael, 
Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, and Mr. A. Brousil) being prominent 
amongst the latter. Mr. Nicholl has an agreeable tenor voice which 
he uses in an artistic manner. Miss Carmichael’s refined and grace- 
ful style of writing was well specified by the duet, “It was a Lover 
and his Lass” (Mr. Bartholomew and Miss Hilda Wilson) and 
two songs admirably rendered by Mr. Nicholl, 


of the baritone solo in Thierot’s “Am ‘Traunsee” (with chorus of 
female voices) was very commendable. Among the choral pieces 
quite the best was Mr. Lawson’s “Cupid’s Curse,” sung by the choir 
with an enjoyment and a confidence which imparted itself to the 
audience. Mr. Lawson conducted in an intelligent though some- 
what demonstrative manner. 


LONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 
A very large congregation attended the fourteenth annual Festival 
of the Iondon Gregorian Choral Association at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on 


| the gth inst. The association was formed for the propagation of sound 
| Congregational Music Services in our Churches, and whilst holding 
| the principle that modern tunes are adaptable to modern hymns, it 





desires to promote the use of.the ancient tunes or tones, of the 
Church to her ancient songs and hymns. ‘The choir and band of 
wind instrumentalists numbered about 650, with the Rev. J. W. 
Bennett as conductor, and Dr. Warwick Jordan as organist, who also 
supplied music to the anthem, “ Fear not, O Land,” from his cantata, 
“Blow ye the trumpet of Zion,” and the harmonies of the “ Magni- 
ficat” set to the first Tone, Milan use. The Rev. S. R. Hole, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, preached an appropriate sermon, taking for 
his text, Ephesians v., 19, “Harmony in your hearts.” During the 
offertory was sung “Sing to the Lord a joyful song,” from “Church 
Hymns with Tunes,” the impressive service thus concluding as it 
had commenced, with singing in unison. 





Music Publishers’ Weekly Vist. 





SONGS. 
Brahms-Album. 27 Songs. English version by F. Hueffer .. ei Novello 
Afancy .. a ‘ai a Ralph E. Lyon... «ai a 
Love’s Request Reichardt... a Morley 
Theo. Bonheur ... di a 


Peaceful Echoes ... 
Prentice Lad 


” 


Emily Phillips 


olly’s Answer Ape as is 
A ‘Carol of Spring Ciro Pinsuti .. Hutchings & Romer 
Memories ... Bs a ad maa S be faa a oe 
Home and Rest ... aha Te tea mS a 
A Chain of Flowers Chas. E. Tinney ... a pe 
Spilt Milk Suchet Champion ... - aa 
The Man in the Moon E. Denham Harrison... by ae 


Langton Williams x ‘i 
Ernest Birch Hopkinson 
A. H. Behrend ... sks “a 
Gustav Ernest x83 


The Watchword ... 
Toil and Rest ‘ies 
The Old Homestead 


Sleep and Rest ? aia Gu 1 ” 
Hush ane “e cas ae ... Edith Marriott Marriott 
How shall I woo thee... : et be Bs 
The Way of the World ... J. Trousselle ... : 
Twenty Miles to London Gerald Lane... ie w 
Poor Jack --. ai a F. W. Swift ... eee pa 
Cousin Harry Hunter... ie a 

F. Harris... ne 9 


Sing again sweet bird 
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Lux Mundi ee ose : 
Captor and Captive bie 545 sb 
Love’s Dream. ..- aes ss 

My old Country Home ... 

Our Queen 

When thou art happy think of 1 me 
Windmill Land 


.. Percy H. Frost 
E. Quance 
- B. Hancock 
.. George Belvere 
» Hubi- Newcombe 
G. Staker 
J. Il. Lewis 


Tatters  o. a oo” — een E. Verano 
Man the Ironclads ® o- : Reyloff 
The Fisherman bold _... aks ios ” 
Up with the Flag . a ” 
Flowers from Home _... as se F, Leideritz 


Edward Iles 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 


..- Tivadar Nachéz 


The Village Postman 


eee 


Evening Song 


oe 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Scenes of Childhood — Forest Scenes, 

Op. 15 & 82... Schumann 
"(Edited by Agnes Zimmerman) 
On Parade March. ; Langton Williams 
Spanish National Dances: No. I, Juanita; 


No. 2, a~, No. 3, Habanera Eduardo Rubio 


” 


one ” 


.. Willey 
Pitman 
Music Pub. Co. 


” ” 


” 
Lafleur 


” 


9 
Klein 
Barnett 


Hopkinson 


oy Novello 


Morley 


.. Hutchings & Romer 


Marinella .. ... Clavde Trevor 
The Cossack’ s Farewell, ” Phanobote duet Nicolaivon Wilm ... 
In the Spinning Room * és 

The Village Bridal Dance A nf 
Barcarole ... ; ane Carl Hause 
Young Pianist’s Album. “3 Series. J. Trousselle 
Four Ballades_... ate ae a ‘ 
Colindia March ... Wienskowitz 
Prelude and Fugue .. M. Buchanan 
Morceaux Brilliant ae F. Jackson 
Pixie Gavotte... eee be A. S. Wild 
Evening Breeze Langey 
Die Nachtigall ‘Edwin M. Flavell 
Galatea Jes oe E. Lath 


Sourrée in G 


Reg. J. Thompson 
Minster Shadows, “No. ‘: 


Ago us Dei 


(Mozart’s 1st Mass)... Barnett 

La Rosée du Soir me =e oe F. Spindler 
ORGAN MUSIC. 

Echo. Andante, Op. 19 ee Otto Dienel 


Soft Voiuntaries. Book VIII. 

Three Andantes ... 

Andante from Violin Conners (Mendels 
sohn).. ae 

Rose softly blooming (Spohr) oo 

Jerusalem. *©St. Paul” (Mendelssohn) NS 

Song without Words ) 

Adagio from Third Grand Sy ymphony 
( Mendelssohn) : 

Fughetta (John Matheson) 

Postlude (Merkel) 


George Calkin 
Hamilton Clarke 


Dr. Spark 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Mrs. Vaughan Willliams 
” Silverstone 
J. Denham 
J. E. Baynes 


L’Amazone Valse 

A Toi Polka iss 
The Butterfly Polka 
Dancy Prancy ,, “op i 
Col-Indies Waltz... re as 


a4 E. Lath 
Primrose 55) wee ca a se Thornhill 
Colindia Waltz... ste si G. Hub, Newcombe 
The Lily Waltz ... oe aa ... F. E. Slatter 
Fairie Dreams Waltz bs A. Clevedon 
Olive Branch __,, * G. Staker 
Two for Joy Polka ee H.C. Ricketts 
Blanche Mazurka Ferraris 
Di Bravuro Galop as W. H. Wall 
Contra Bass Polka one a Bottesini 
British Colonial Polka ... wee Henry Klein 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


Transcriptions, from ‘‘ Mors et Vita.” 
Piano and Violin : ae 
Transcriptions, from ‘‘ Mors et Vita.” 
Piano and Violoncello “ 
Come, if you dare (Purcell). Additional accompts. E Prout 

Morley’ s Album of Duets. Book 6. 

Piano and Violin Si +» Theo. Bonheur 
Evening Song. Piano and Violin... Tivadar Nachéz 
Le Chant du Prisonnier _,, Riccardo C. Gallico 


- Bertheld Tours 


Le Rouet a «Guido Papini 
Idyl in G .. Beethoven 
A Lament % J.C. Beazley 
Morceau Rustique ra vs ni 
La Joie ~ one a 


Hopkinson 
Marriott 

oe m 
ase Pitman 
Music Pub. Co. 


%9 


99 
Lafleur 
Klein 
Barnett 


Novello 


” 


Marriott 


see ieee & Romer 


Marriott 


9 
Pitman 
“Music Pub. Co. 


Lafleur 
Klein 


Novello 


” 


” 


Morley 
aa .«. Hopkinson 
... Hutchings & Romer 











Aimée Waltz aa Francoise Moorat ... we Pitman 
Aimée Waltz. Orchestra . 90 - sakes Li oPaes ep 
Stella Mia Waltz. Military Band Aigrette 
Sun Shower, Waltz. Orchestra G. Staker :! Music c Publishing Co. 
Evening Breeze. String Quartet Langey ... : Lafleur 
Selection, from ‘* Manon ” (Massenet) ... Riviere... nee - 
Lillian Overture ... ies see te Solomon... * oe 
British Colonial Polka. Orchestra Henry Klein... oe Klein 
Galatea. Orchestra F. Lath es Barnett 
VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART SONGS, &c. 
The Norse Queen’s Gift. Part Song .. Walter Hoy Ae Novello 
Cavalry Song ” -C. A. Macirone ... bs be 
The winds that waft PA W. Vincent Wallace... as a 
Corin for Clora dying rr) vee bas ‘9 
Madeleine ” J. L. Roeckel .. Ne sy 
Preserve me, O God. Anthem : C. Salaman .. ie $3 
Cathedral Psalter, with Chants. . (New Edition) ... ihe % 
Bible Psalter. Pointed for chanting. Rev. Dr. Troutbeck ... ves 46 
The eyes of all waiton Thee. Anthem E. A, Clare... ose = 
4 rough Autumn. Part Song ... -« A.H. Mann ,.,. ove Morley 
Three Fishers 33 oes ...H. H. Mareham ee sf 
Christmas Carol i wn ws J. Tlenderson Marriott 
Tidings of Peace. Anthem... +» Wm. Youens Pitman 
The Wellspring + ay can aS yt eae a 
The Title sy bee oes bs ot ae i 
My Country. Part Song os ies G. Staker ... Music Pub. Co. 
Birdie singing on a tree, Part Song ... G. B. Allen... t 


OPERAS, CANTATAS, &c. 
The Troubadour, Lyrical drama, . 

Francis Hueffer 
Exhibition Ode, by Lord Tennyson 


The Fairy Mother, a cantata... 


. C. Mackenzie ... 
eee perth bee Sullivan .«. 
R. MacHendy ... 


Novello 


Music Pub. Co. 








PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SATURDAY, June 19.—10 a.m.: Service, Travers; Anthem, “ Hear 
the voice,” No. 485 (1 Chron. vi. 19). 3 p.m.: Service, Travers; Anthem, 
‘*Lead, kindly Light,” No. 694, Stainer. 

SuNDAY, June 20 (Trinity Sunday and Queen’s Accession).—I0 a.m.: 
Service (Boyce), in A, Contn. (Elvey) in A, Creed, Goss; Anthem, as Introit 
Hymn 197 ; after 3rd Collect, Hymn 288, verses I, 2, 7, 10, If. For 
Accession Service’ see Prayer Book. p.m. : Service (Hopkins), in A ; 
Anthem, “ Behold, O God our defender,” No. 369 (Ps. Ixxxiv. 9, &e.), 
Walmisley ; after 3rd Collect, Hymn 195. 7 p.m.: Service in the Nave, 
see special programme. 


Mert ‘Week's “Music. 


TO-DAY ay (SATURDAY) P.M. 
“The Troubadour ” ....ssseeeees . Drury Lane Theatre... 2 
“Faust e Margherita” ssbavesesaceeses ‘Covent Garden Theaire... 2 i 
Mr. John Thomas’s Concert ...,...cssseseeceeeenee® .-St. James’s Hall... 3 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Chamber Music Concert ...... ...Princes’ Hall... 3 
Miss E. Barnett’s Pianoforte Recital............ Marlborough Rooms... 3 
MSTANG-CONCEIL s cesseesveesesassantessncunsseytssies chsankenaes Crystal Palace... 4 
MPHEMSOMCUUARIGIIN . vacestesscdevscecepnceoetics Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
UGAAUYAVIAUA” cvacessctenanstenscuseceescsuneacede Covent Garden Theatre... 8.30 
MONDAY, 21. 
Miss Emma Barker’s Concert ...........scsseeeeee 16, Grosvenor Street .. 3 
Richter Concert... siwiasd seecceeedeuddabdetrtarwevsdeers St. James’s Hall... 8 
CONCENE ssi ccnsspecdias Faces micro tees sed boveesieeseveet ...Princes’ Hall... 8 
SCREEN” © ssvsnevenseneesvansecemtrtaapetressenbietec ad Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
TUESDAY, 22. 
MONTAMOGHOA choses dduetanmevedearen ecrabetwcuaens ..Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
Opera........ Lai dcneeahialdebeancaseeks sseeseeseeeescCovent Garden Theatre... 8.30 
Miss Rose Lynton’s Violin Recital ...... NYE oe eter Princes’ Hall... 8 
WEDNESDAY, 23. 
Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Patti Concert ............06 seeeee-Albert Hall... 3 
CORON”? «.5c2..evededi nbacckik orepeehb aye Drury Lane Theatre... : 
CONE ..cssesvasceencces sanicavapiatin wien Sahn ae cane’ Kiaasceagarea Princes’ Hall... 
THURSDAY, AA: 
The Wy ately CARMIEr” .....<cccoscsssustsc otter eae Savoy Theatre... 3 
CANPEIUARG ss cfoeces oats cerdusaee ctcsoueroseribeneste et Drury Lane Theatre... 8 
Madame Cellini’s Concert ...............sseseeeeeeeeeee5t. James’s Hall... 8 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph’s Chamber Music Concert......... Princes’ Hall... 8 
Opera ......... itise ads ines BENPVENS MISE PaeNbe AUEH Covent Garden Theatre... 8.30 
FRIDAY, 25. - 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Concert ......St. James’s Hall,,, 2.30 
Miss M. A. Carlisle's Matinée Musicale ............... Steinway Hall... 2.30 
“The Troubadour” ......cccsseceessceseees sh Dvand Drury Lane Theatre... 8 


Mr, Ganz’s Soirée Musicale .......scssseseeereeereeeee 120, Harley Street.., 
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Wotes and ews. 


LONDON. 


The approaching marriage has been announced of Madame Christine 
Nilsson to Count Casa Miranda, a Spanish gentleman, who, for some time 
past, has occupied an important official position in Paris. The wedding 
will take place in London at the end of the month. 


The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth, rector of St. Nicholas. Cole Abbey, will 
preach a sermon to-morrow afternoon zt St. Philip’s, Regent Street, on 
the subject of “ The English Stage ; as it was and as it is.” 


The trustees of the British Museum have purchased the MS. sketch 
books of Michael William Balfe from his widow. In these he noted 
down the ideas for many of his most famous works, and the outlines of 
several never completed. They will form a fitting appendix to the auto- 
graph collection of the full scores of his operas already deposited in the 
national library.—.]/orning Post. 





The members of the Lyric Club gave a special entertainment under the 
direction of Mr. R. Gardiner, the chairman, and Mr. George Power, the 
secretary of the club, at Princes’ Hall, on the 11th inst., in aid of a 
Musical Artists’ Benefit Fund founded by themselves. To enumerate the 
long list of artists who gave their services would occupy too much space, 
but when we mention such names as Madame Marie Roze, Madame Sinico, 
Madame D’Esterre, Misses L. Phillips and M. White ; Signori Tito Mattei, 
Carpi, Albanesi, and Bisaccia ; Messrs. W. Shakespeare, Iver McKay, 


John Thomas, and J. Hollman ; besides sketches by Messrs. Corney Grain, | 


Clifford Harrison, and M. P. Wilder, it will be understood that an enjoy- 
able evening was spent by the numerous and brilliant company as- 
sembled. In one of the adjoining picture galleries the string band of the 
Royal Artillery, under Cav. L. Zavertal, played an excellent selection of 
music. 


A “Requiem” written in memory of his daughter and conducted 
by the composer, Signor F. Lablache, was recently given at his concert 
at Steinway Hall, when the impressive choruses, the snatches of melody, 
and the command of vigorous part-writing to be found throughout the 
work did not fail to meet with the approval of the audience. Signor 
Lablache was supported by numerous vocalists, a chorus, and a quintet of 
stringed instruments ; Signor Li Calsi played the harmonium and piano. 


Two excellent and painstaking pianists, Miss Amina Goodwin and 
Mr. Max Pauer, gave a recital of compositions originally written for 
two pianos. The Sonata in D~-Major by Mozart and Schumann’s 
Andante and Variations, Op. 46, were most effectively played, particular 
care and attention being bestowed on the phrasing. Fantasia, Op. 73, 
of Rubinstein, and Chopin’s Rondo in C major were also successfully 
given. 


Professor Ella, now in his 84th year, quite blind, but in excellent 
health, writes to Rev. H. R. Haweis :—‘‘ Yesterday, Rubinstein paid me a 
second and final visit. We parted cordially embracing each other. I 
reminded him that Tuesday last was the 29th anniversary of his dédut at 
the Musical Union—at the age of 27—on which occasion he played with 
Sivori and Piatti, his grand Trio in B flat with immense effect, the scherzo 
being encored. I have known, personally, every great pianist from 
Clementi (in 1821), and to my thinking Rubinstein, in variety of styles 
and gradation of tone, surpasses all.” 


Schubert’s fragmentary Symphony in E, as completed by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, and performed at the Crystal Palace, has just been published by 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel of Leipsic. 


After the performance of Cayvmen at Drury Lane on Monday last, 
Madame Marie Roze was sent for to the royal box by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who warmly congratulated her on her success. 


PROVINCIAL. 


A subscription list, with an influential committee, has been opened at 
Eastbourne for a testimonial to Mr. Julian Adams, who, after doing good 
service for seven years as musical director at Devonshire Park, has lately 
severed his connection with that establishment. 


FOREIGN. 


PaRIsS, June 14.—The revival this week of the familiar Traviata at 
the Opéra Comique, deserves notice, if only on account of the remarkable 
Success achieved by Madame Salla, whose singing, acting, and general 
conception of the principal part entitle her to a favourable comparison 
with some of her most distinguished predecessors in that opera. 
M. Talazac sang the tenor part with conspicuous success, M, Bouvet was 
very good in the part of the father, and altogether the performance was 
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one of unusual interest. To-night Le Nozze di Figaro will be given, and 
these two operas will bring M. Carvalho’s season to a satisfactory con- 
clusion.—The experiment of giving popular operatic entertainments at 
the Chateau d’Eau was commenced last week with a fairly good per- 
formance of // Trovatore under the direction of M. Millaud, and with 
Madame Garden and M. Gallois in the principal parts. 


The success recorded in continental journals of Senor Montiano in 
Madrid, deserves passing notice, in view of the valuable contributions 
made from time to time by Spain to the operatic stage, while it is just 
possible that the event may turn out to be one of more than passing 
interest. The new singer, who is stated to have adopted an artistic 
pseudonym, and whose real name would be recognised as that of a 
formerly prominent politician, made his first appearance in Lucrezia 
Borgia, at the Teatro de la Princesa, and Spanish journals are loud in his 
praises. 


Should the intended tour of the Moscow Opera Company be carried 
into execution, an interesting opportunity will be afforded the English 
public of making acquaintance with several works of which, with one ex- 
ception, little more is known here at present than their title. The reper- 
tory will include Glinka’s Vie pour le Tzar, Rousslane et Ludmilla, 
Serow's /udith, Tchaikowsky’s Mazepfpa, and Rubinstein’s Demon. 
M. Altani directs the orchestra. 


Tschaikowsky, recently arrived in Paris where, it is stated, he intends 
giving a series of concerts, at which some of his most important compo- 
sitions will be introduced. 


Madame Sembrich 1s at present in Berlin singing Sonnambula, 
Traviata, and other operas of that class, and drawing good houses. 
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“Tf the blood is life, nerve is the strength of man.”—Natural Science. 


ROBUR NERVI, 
NERVE STRENGTHENER, 


Is A CERTAIN CURE FOR 


NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, 


and all diseases which arise from a Disordered Stomach cr over anxious Brain Work. 





HIS preparation supplies Blood and Bone, two of the most important elements 
necessary to resuscitate the enervated constitution, eradicating all vitiated 
bile from the most bilious systems, and is a sure cure for all liver complaints. 





To be obtained from all Chemists, or direct from 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist and Chemist, 
BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W., 
In Bottles, 25. od., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


Mr. MOYLE, Surgeon-Dentist, Broadway, Hammersmith, by his new 
Suction process, adapts Artificial Teeth at prices within the seach of all; which 
give the wearer the personal attractions of the Beauty and Comfort of Y outh, 
and for Public Speakers complete enunciation is combined with perfect mastication. 


EILLEM’S PEDOLINE. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM TENDER FEET 


HOULD try a bottle of this wonderful Liniment. Its effect is marvellous. 
Walking becomes a Pleasure instead of Effort. No Sufferer ought to be 
without it. It cures Excessive Perspiration of the Feet. It relieves Hot and 
Burning Feet. Soft Corns and Bunions disappear rapidly under its influence. 


It can be procured from all respectable Chemists, in bottles, 
1/13, 2/9, and 5/6. 

















WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


JOHN SANGER & SONS, 252, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Or direct from 
Mr. MOYLE, Surgeéon-Dentist and Chemist, 
25, BROADWAY, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
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MUSIC AND SCHOOL. JOHN BELL & CO. 


A Monthly Magazine, treating of Music, Education, the Drama, 
Art, Literature, and Sport and Pastimes. 


Edited and Published by H. LAWRENCE HARRIS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





NEW MUSIC 


“ON ’CHANGE” MARCH, in C. By CHARLES 


FARRIS, M,A., Oxon 
THE SILVER CHIMES POLKA 
BUTLER - - - - - 
“HER SAILOR LAD” Prize Song. By FRANK LOVER 
“ONE SUMMER DAY.” Song. By FRANK LOVER 


Copies of “ On Change” March and “ Silver Chimes” Polka, scored for full military bands, 
can now be purchased or had on hire from 


HARRIS & CO., Music Trade Protection Agency Offices, 
2, BROAD STREET BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
Wholesale City Agent: Paternoster Row. 


BLISHGAN 


Call and examine these Instruments, or send for Circular, before buying. 
Address—S. W. HERRICK, Manager, 
263, CXFORD STREET, W:. 


. By FRANK 


F. PITMAN, 20, 





LADIES!!! WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, 

The Daily News Fashion Article says: ‘‘ Englishwomen no longer 
need to patronise the produce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen 
Textures are concerned. England has in some instances outstepped 
the competitors who were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS WARP SERCES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as anything 


necessary to health, is in these materials brought to perfection. The 
fineness of the wool of which they are composed—English wool, be 
it understood—imparts to the serges the admirable quality of draping 


Being made from two-fold yarn, both in warp and weft, they will 
be found practically untearable either way of the cloth ; for Boating, 
Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, Gc., they are 
unapproachablee TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST 
COLOURINGS AND PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIF- 
FERENT QUALITIES ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, 
POST FREE. Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway 
station in Great Britain. Any quantity cut, at wholesale price 
(103d. to 3s. per yard.) 


HENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, SPINNERS and 
MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752. 
FIRST FOUR GRADES NOW READY. 

Price Two Shillings each. 


Uncer the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PufiIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 
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Direct from’our own Mills. 
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we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth to lightness, so | 


in those soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.” , 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal | 


road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


(LIMITED) 


| SYNDICATES 


FORMED DAILY FOR DEALING IN 


NEW musIC. STOCKS AND SHARES. 


EXTRAORDINARY PROFITS, 


Shares (with limited liability): Ordinary, £6 5s. each ; 
Special, £25. 


63 & 64, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


"THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 

the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 
Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








| THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy Franklein and other 
successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLLiEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 
FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
‘Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.’ —Punch, October 21, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and 4) eae their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. . One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. ‘Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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